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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL IDEA 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Apparently some of the first efforts at definite teacher train- 
ing in specialized institutions in the United States were made 
in North Carolina as early as 1785. This was four years in 
advance of the now famous article in the Massachusetts Maga- 
zine of June, 1789, in advocacy of special training for teachers. 
The North Carolina pioneer was Rev. Samuel E. McCorckle.* 
He was a graduate of Princeton of the class of 1772, and pastor 
of Thyatira church near Salisbury, North Carolina. In 1785 
he established in his home there a classical school with “a de- 
partment for preparing school teachers.” ‘This was a new 
feature, and its results seem to have been good.” The school 
was best known for its normal department and for its free tui- 
tion and books to worthy students. It is written of Dr. Mc- 
Corckle that he was “one of the most noted educators of that 
period—beyond his generation as a teacher.” It is known that 
in 1795 he was offered “the first professorship” in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina but declined, “preferring to spend 
his life as a pastor and instructor of the youth of his congre- 
gation.” And so this early American Normal School continued 
for 26 years, from 1785 to 1811. Unfortunately there are ex- 
tant no writings of McCorckle or his contemporaries giving 
detailed descriptions of his teacher training work or any state- 
ment of his views as to the necessities for special training as 
preparation for teaching. 

Due to the low status of education in the State at the time, 
the lack of ready communication, the preponderance of eco- 
nomic, political and religious interests, the simple educational 
needs, the extreme sparseness of the population and the absence 

* The following sketch is based on reports of McCorckle’s work as found in 
Battle’s History of the University of North Carolina, Vol. 1, Foote’s Sketches of 


North Carolina, Knight’s Public Education in the South, Raper’s The Church and 
Private Schools of North Carolina, Smith’s History of Education in North Carolina. 
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of any considerable towns, no effort was made to turn to public 
advantage the example of Dr. McCorckle in his private school 
with its normal department. 

The earliest general interest in a State-wide, definitely or- 
ganized system of public schools in North Carolina came along 
with Murphey’s Report of 1817.* While Murphey recognized 
that there was a more excellent way of teaching, he did not 
advocate special study and training to that end. However, the 
Directors of the Literary Fundf in 1838, in outlining plans for 
carrying into effect Murphey’s ideas, recommended Normal 
Schools “for the education of our own teachers.” They recom- 
mended also the establishment of a Normal Department in the 
State University, “with the thorough organization and super- 
vision of the public schools in the State, Counties and Districts.” 
The Directors, in stating their views on Normal Schools, quoted 
freely from the Caldwell Letters of 1832. The Caldwell Letters 
and the recommendations of the Directors of the Literary Fund 
are of such outstanding significance as to deserve summary 
here. 

In 1832 President Joseph Caldwell, of the University of 
North Carolina, published from Hillsboro, North Carolina,{ a 
pamphlet containing eleven letters addressed to the people of 
his State, and intended to arouse public sentiment favoring the 
adoption there of such improvements along educational lines as 
had been made in other States and countries. In these letters, 
Caldwell gave prominent place to the dire need for well qualified 
teachers in his own State. To meet this need he proposed that 
the State establish and maintain “a Central School for Pre- 
paring the Instructors of Elementary Schools upon the most 
Improved Methods of Instruction.” He went into great detail 

* Data for the following sketch of normal school development in North Carolina, 
unless otherwise indicated, are taken from: Battle, History of the University of 
North Carolina; Brooks, Braxton Craven and the First State Normal School, in 
Trinity Alumni Review, Vol. 1; Constitution and School Laws of North Carolina 
and Reports of North Carolina State Superintendents of Public Instruction; 
Coon, Public Education in North Carolina, 1790-1840, A Documentary History. 

{ Established in 1825. 

~ These letters were originally published in serial form in the Raleigh Register 


and later issued in pamphlet form, They are intact in Coon’s Beginnings of 
Public Education in North Carolina, Vol. 2, pp. 545-613. 
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in outlining just how his plan could be worked out and made 
operative. He also dwelt at length on the proposition that 
special training was just as essential for the successful work 
of the teacher as for that of the lawyer, the doctor, the cabinet- 
maker, or any other skilled person, and was of far more impor- 
tance to the permanent welfare of the State. In hne with Cald- 
well’s ideas, the Directors of the Literary Fund in the State 
in 1838 strongly urged upon the Legislature, then about to 
meet, the importance of establishing “normal schools for the 
education of our own teachers.” For, said they, “we need 
entertain no hope of accomplishing the favorite object of the 
State in any other way.” It was shown in detail that properly 
trained teachers could not be had from outside the State and 
that special training was prerequisite. 

They sounded a new note when they pointed out that being 
under a poor teacher “falls with special hardness on that part 
of our youthful population who are able to enjoy, but for a 
brief portion of the year, the advantages of the schools. For 
them it is of peculiar importance that, from the moment of 
entering the school, every hour should be employed to the great- 
est advantage.” * 

It is of interest to note that these men were proposing the 
establishment of teacher training institutions along with the 
beginnings of the public school system in their State. In the 
Eastern States the agitation for normal schools came after the 
public school system had been established for some time. In 
other words, with them the normal school was demanded to 
meet actual educational needs as developed in experience; in 
North Carolina, it was to provide against the possibility of 
that same bad condition arising. Unfortunately their wise 
foresight did not find response and their constructive plans 
produced no immediate results. 


* ef. Report of North Carolina State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1874. In this report the Superintendent, Alexander McIver, gives large place to 
summarizing the Caldwell Letters and the 1838 Report of the Directors of the 
Literary Fund. 

It should be noted also that the North Carolina Legislature of 1839 republished 
Calvin E. Stowe’s Report of 1837 to the Ohio Legislature on the School Systems 
of Europe, particularly Prussia. 
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This report and these Letters were far in advance of public 
sentiment. In the school law of 1839, therefore, the Legislature 
failed at many points to measure up to the recommendations 
of President Caldwell and the Directors of the Literary Fund. 
With no central supervision or control until 1853,* with poorly 
qualified local school authorities, with no dependable school 
records, with the provisions of the school law permissive only, 
with limited taxation for schools in scattered regions, with the 
charity idea of public schools still prominent in the public mind, 
with no public means for training teachers, with many of the 
“Old Field” teachers jealous of the ‘““New System,” with these 
and other obstacles to be met, the progress of public schools 
was naturally slow for a long time in the State. This was 
particularly true of the more progressive phases of the system, 
such as that of establishing State Normal Schools. As will be 
seen, the coming of the Civil War delayed this particular move- 
ment still longer. 


The first chapter in the special preparation of teachers for 
North Carolina public schools in institutions supported in 
whole or in part by the State centers around the educational 
endeavors of Rev. Braxton Craven. In 1842 he became 
Principal of Union Institute Academy in Randolph County. 
He spent his first six years there in broadening his own educa- 
tion, building a strong academy and investigating the needs in 
North Carolina. 

By 1847 the enrollment in Union Institute had reached 184, 
with students from all parts of the State. In 1848, after careful 
study of all available data on public schools in America and in 
Europe, he was ready to begin “a plan of teacher training at 
Union Institute that, within a few years, attracted the atten- 
tion of the entire State.” At this time, although but 25 years 
of age, “he began speaking and writing in the interest of the 
Common School System; and until the Civil War broke out 
his was perhaps the strongest voice in behalf of teacher train- 


* The first State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State, Calvin H. 
Wiley, came into office January 1, 1853 
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ing that was heard in the State, if not in the entire South.” 
By 1849 he had outlined a comprehensive plan for teacher 
training in North Carolina. This plan, published in 1850 
under the title, “Theory of Common Schools,’ he distributed 
throughout the State. This remarkable document is here given 
in full :-— 


“THEORY OF COMMON SCHOOLS 


“While it is the desire of all men in every station of life to 
pay proper respect to the maxims and processes of the past, it 
is equally important that they should investigate and think for 
themselves. School teaching has hitherto received but little 
attention—as a Science it has scarcely been studied at all— 
it 1s consequently encumbered with the crude notions of an 
infant people, who know more of anything else than mental 
cultivation. A proper view of the general problem is thought 
to be conveyed in the following articles: 


“T, ARRANGEMENTS 


“1. Schools should be spacious, well-furnished, capable of 
being warm in winter and cool in summer; the windows should 
be large, with glass and shutters, the sills not being more than 
two feet from the floor; the seats should all have backs and 
fronts, and be made of different heights to suit the different 
sizes; each seat should accommodate two and only two scholars. 
Children should not be compelled to sit around the fire in order 
to be comfortable, but the whole room should be kept sufficiently 
warm. Some plans should be prepared for hats, baskets, um- 
brellas, etc., that everything may be in order. Finally, the 
schoolhouse should be enclosed. 

“9. Every school should be furnished with axes, water- 
buckets, fire shovels, black-board, map of the United States, 
Holbrook’s Apparatus, an English Dictionary, and a hand- 
bell; all of which would cost about $20.00. 

“3. Schools should open at 8 o’clock in the morning, have 
recess of 15 minutes at 10, stop for dinner at 1114, resume at 1, 
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have recess at 2% and close at 4. This arrangement will allow 
6 hours for study, which is amply sufficient for children, 3 for 
amusement and 3 for labor, averaging the year. Such a course 
would be favorable for both mind and body. 

“4, Some time before and after school and perhaps a portion 
of the noon time should be devoted to drilling exercises, such 
as sounds of letters, laws of orthoepy, ete. 

“5. Commencement, recess, close, and recitation should al- 
ways be at a specified time, and at a signal given by the hand- 
bell or something equally appropriate. 

“6. Not more than one scholar should leave the house at the 
same time; some mark of absence should then be left and a 
speedy return required. 

“7. No scholar should be permitted to study out of the house 
in school-time. Each scholar, large or small, should have a seat 
and be required to stay at it in time of school. 

“8. Teachers should not indulge in the plays and sports of 
the scholars, for by such course moral influence is greatly weak- 
ened if not lost. 

“9. The practice of ‘turning out teachers’ is full of mischief, 
and should be ‘hooted’ from civilized society. 


“TI. Manner or TEACHING 


“1. Schools should be strictly silent; none being allowed to 
speak aloud but the teacher and those who are speaking or 
reciting to him. 

“9. Books should be uniform, and scholars should be regu- 
larly and thoroughly classed. 

“3. Specified lessons should be given on all subjects and 
recitations exacted. Allowing scholars their own time to learn 
lessons as well as permitting them to pursue studies upon which 
they do not recite are pernicious practices. 

“4, As soon as children have learned the letters of the alpha- 
bet, or while learning them, they should be taught the sounds 
which these represent. This will best be done by writing the 
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letters on the black-board and practicing the learners separately 
and in concert. 

“5. Pronunciation should be learned by rule, because it would 
be more accurate and of easier acquisition, the present mode 
being uncertain, interminable, and without: system. 

“6. In spelling polysyllables the learner should pronounce 
from the first upon each syllable. 

“7, Orthoepy and orthography (1. e., pronouncing and spell- 
ing), with and without the book, should be learned in connec- 
tion and as nearly as possible at the same time. 

“8. In connection with spelling, the meaning and use of 
words should be learned also. 

“9. As soon as children can pronounce monosyllables, they 
should be taught to read them in easy sentences, providing in 
the same manner with two syllables, three, etc. In Webster’s 
speller, everything should be learned as the child advances. 

“10. Spelling should never be discontinued in common 
schools, but the spelling book should be used only by those who 
study it; whatever book the learner is using will always afford 
proper spelling and defining exercises. 

“11. Great care should be taken that children learn to read 
correctly ; if they were correctly taught in regard to stops, tones, 
etc., from the first, wrong habits would be avoided and proper 
ones easily formed. | 

“12. Writing should be commenced at an early period and 
assiduously practiced until a neat and accurate penmanship is 
acquired. 

“TII. Coursz or Instruction 


“A regular system is of the utmost consequence both to accu- 
racy and success; and no small amount of time is now lost in 
our common schools for want of a regular course. We believe 
the following subjects and classification adapted to the culti- 
vation of the mind and the wants of the people: 

“1. Spelling and reading. While the child is learning these, 
it may be allowed to write on the slate during a small portion 
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of each day; it will also be profited by studying Holbrook’s 
Apparatus of solids, figures, minerals, maps, etc. The spelling 
book should not be relinquished until any combination of let- 
ters can be pronounced, and all the rules of orthoepy can be 
accurately given. 

“9. Reading, writing on paper, the first principles of oral 
arithmetic, primary lessons in geography, exercises on the rules 
of orthography. 

“3. Reading, writing short sentences, oral and written arith- 
metic and primary geography—scholars should write after a 
copy until they learn to shape their letters correctly. 

“4. Reading, writing, composition, arithmetic and geography. 

“5. Composition, arithmetic, geography, and English gram- 
mar. 

“6. Arithmetic, English grammar, United States history, 
and astronomy. 

“7, English grammar, bookkeeping and mensuration. 

“8. Algebra, natural philosophy, and English poetry. 

“9. Geometry, chemistry and physiology. 

“The old books may be retained where it is not practicable to 
buy new ones, but uniformity should at once be secured if 
possible. 


“TV. PuNIsHMENT 


“1. All punishments that mortify, that is, such expedients 
as punish by the mortification they inflict, should be totally 
abandoned; this will include dunce-blocks, leather spectacles, 
carrying rules, standing up to be pointed out, and all such 
practices. 

“9. Privations, such as keeping the offender from play at 
recess, noon, etc., may be used advantageously; but the great 
instrument of school order and obedience is moral influence, 
and where this, properly used, fails to maintain the teacher’s 
authority, nothing but the ‘rod’ is sufficient. We believe the 
rod is, at present, used with but little discretion and by far too 
often. 
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“3. Teachers might avoid the necessity of severe punishment, 
except in rare cases, by carefully cultivating the nobler prin- 
ciples of the heart, and by avoiding occasions of offense. 


“V. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


“1. None who indulge in any of the grosser vices should by 
any means be allowed to teach; such as swearers, drunkards, 
gamblers, etc. The present pretense of requiring ‘good moral 
character’ is a mere form. 

“9. Certificates should be called in as often as once in two 
years, in order to guard against bad character and raise the 
standard of scholarship. 

“3. Candidates, after October 1, 1850, should pass an ap- 
proved examination on orthoepy, orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and English grammar, and all certifi- 
cates given out prior to that time should expire January 1, 
1851; thence onward the requirements should gradually in- 
crease. 

“4. Written questions should be given to candidates and writ- 
ten answers required, which questions and answers should be 
preserved. 

“5. Female teachers should be encouraged; their services are 
much needed. 


“VI. MuiscELLANEOUS 


“1. It is right and very appropriate that the teacher should 
read a portion of the Bible each morning at the commencement 
of school. 

“2. Chanting geography is an exercise conducive to health, 
and in connection with the ordinary mode of studying is per- 
haps beneficial. 

“3. Public examinations, when thorough and well conducted, 
are useful and should be practiced.” 
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Through the medium of a bimonthly, sixteen-page teachers’ 
magazine—The Southern Index—Craven tried to popularize his 
ideas on school improvement. In the number appearing in 
July, 1850,* he says that “experience, logic, and common sense” 
point to at least three remedies :— 


1. Increasing the available funds. 

2. System and regular texts. 

3. “We must have Normal Schools. We can never reach 
any eminence without them. All endowment and enact- 
ment will be vain without skillful workmen to put them 
into operation. Our next numbers will contain an able 
article in support of these propositions, and a bill em- 
bodying these views will be strongly urged upon the 
next Legislature.” 


The General Assembly of 1850 accordingly had for consider- 
ation such a bill prepared by Craven and presented through 
Senator Lane, of Randolph. Under date of December 24, 1850, 
Craven wrote to Calvin H. Wiley, then Senator from Guilford 
County, urging his support for the bill to charter the “Normal 
College’ and make it an appropriation of “$1,000 from the 
Literary Fund.” 

The bill establishing the Normal College on the original 
foundation of Union Institute Academy was passed at that ses- 
sion of the Legislature. However, it did not carry any appro- 
priation. It required the students in registering to sign a 
pledge to teach in the common schools of the State, and vested 
in the college the right to grant teaching certificates to its 
graduates. Students entering the Normal College could belong 
to either the Classical Course or the English Course. 

Craven said in 1854, “The members of this class are not 
only taught what but how to teach; they are instructed in the 
proper method of teaching the different branches, the manner 
of conducting a school, the proper principles of school manage- 


* Apparently this is the only number extant. It is in the Library of Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. 
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ment, and everything that tends to make them efficient and 
useful teachers.” Each candidate for a certificate engaged in 
practice teaching in the model school “under the inspection of 
‘the President.’”. Those “unsuitable for the profession are 
not passed, and are persuaded to engage in some other pursuit.” 

In 1852 several amendments to the charter of Normal College 
were sought. In effect the proposal was that the State take 
over the college and expend some twelve or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars for additional buildings. In an effort to secure passage of 
the amendments, Craven sought the support of President Swain 
of the State University. In a letter under date of September 
25, 1852, among other things he said: 


“Oan N. College be made a State institution, stand- 
ing in the same relation to teaching and general education 
that C. Hill occupies in relation to polite literature and 
statesmanship? Or can N. Carolina be induced to estab- 
lish a Normal College for the thorough education and 
training of teachers?” 


He urged on President Swain the desirability of one or more 
institutions in the State, separate from the University, for the 
education of teachers. He cited precedents of existing State 
Normal Schools in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania.* He said that he was proposing that his Normal Col- 
lege be made into a State institution, “because it is already in 
successful operation and will cost the State much less than to 
commence a new one; it is favorably located, very healthy, 
very cheap, etc.” 

It is not known whether President Swain gave Craven any 
assistance. However, a new charter was granted the institu- 
tion at the forthcoming session of the Legislature, embodying 
essentially what Craven was asking. In addition, the new 


* He did not indicate that the normals cited were not on a college footing in 
their respective states. Also, he did not point out that the Pennsylvania normals 
sustained essentially the same relation to the State which he was proposing for his 
Normal Oollege. Pennsylvania State Normal Schools were not State institutions 
until the year 1921, when they were taken over entirely by the State. 
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charter gave the Normal College power to “grant such degrees 
and marks of honor as are given by colleges and universities 
generally.” 

Dr. Brooks characterizes the courses of study offered by 
Craven in this new college as “a new departure in education 
in North Carolina.” Its first catalogue “laid down four gen- 
eral principles by which the college should be regulated and 
controlled.” In brief, these principles were :— 


1. The college will do well its own work without disparage- 
ment of other institutions, meeting obsolete traditions 
with living facts. 

2. The college shall be theoretically and practically re 

ligious. 

. Students must be governed. 

4, Students cannot be governed by mere statute law. The 
government must be moral, the Word of God the Opera- 
tive Law, and Conscience the Court of Appeal. 


Go 


Craven said: “The main purpose of this institution is to 
secure a higher grade of teachers for common and high schools, 
and to furnish a better guarantee of the requirements and 
qualifications than could be done by the ill-prepared and under- 
paid Board of County Examiners in the different counties.” 
In this connection Dr. Brooks says: “Craven was laboring 
zealously to raise the teachers’ vocation to that of one of the 
learned professions and to give it that dignity that its impor- 
tance deserved. ‘Teaching is a great profession,’ he said; and 
in speaking of the power to confer degrees he said, ‘It is in- 
tended as a special mark of honor for the professional teacher, 
as well as the usual collegiate honors, for those who complete 
the regular course.’ ” 

In carrying out his ideas, Craven encountered obstacles of 
many sorts. There was general opposition to normal schools. 
His college was ridiculed because of its teacher-training courses. 
The attitude of the University soon came to be critical and 
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hostile. In publishing his catalogue of the scholastic year 
1853-1854, Craven included in bold type these words :— 


“This institution confers the same degrees as the Uni- 
versity, and the Governor signs all our diplomas, thus con- 
ferring upon our graduates the approval of the State.” * 


Moreover, many young men secured from the Normal Col- 
lege certificates based on one year’s attendance in the normal 
department. These young men were “unjustly but generally 
compared with the regularly educated students of other col- 
leges, frequently with damaging and sometimes with destructive 
effect.” Yet if the institution was to serve the public schools 
at their points of greatest need and also serve the greatest pos- 
sible number of young men it was forced to continue its policy 
of issuing these certificates to non-graduates.t 

Apparently the Normal College, in spite of adverse criticism, 
enjoyed several years of growing usefulness and popularity. 
Calvin H. Wiley’s first report as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, issued in 1854, refers to it as an institution 
well deserving the title, “A People’s College.’ He spoke of 
attending the 1853 commencement, “The exercises of which 
were witnessed by an immense concourse of people from the 
middle ranks of society.” He commended “to the consideration 
of those starting academies and colleges in all parts of the 
State” the plan on which it had been conducted. 

However, as a practical means of supplying, for the common 
schools, teachers with at least a minimum of preparation for 
their work, Wiley favored the institute plan rather than that 
of founding additional normal schools. His reason for this was 


4 


that normal schools “would not supply the demand, would cost 


* About this time Craven wrote President Swain of the University a sharp letter 
calling his attention to the ‘‘ungenteel maner”’ in which ‘‘the University as a whole 
treat us.” 

+ It is worthy of note that much of the criticism of State Normal Schools later 
in the several states has rested on similar unsound bases. It is to their credit that 
they have continued meeting the current educational needs of the public schools in 
the face of such criticisms which Craven properly called unjust. 
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immense sums, and would educate a class who would not be 
likely to seek employment in common schools.” * 

Wiley’s idea was to make the Examiner in each county a 
Director in Teacher Training. In order to make a beginning 
in bringing the teachers together for instruction, he issued in 
1856 his call for a Teachers’ Convention. This convention, 
following an address by Craven on “The Best Method of Com- 
municating Instruction,” petitioned the Legislature to estab- 
lish at State expense a normal school for teachers in each con- 
gressional district. Wiley favored the plan of holding ten dis- 
trict teachers’ institutes, to be attended by those selected by the 
county directors from their lists of teachers in training. The 
coming of the Civil War interrupted this discussion as to the 
best method of providing trained and well-prepared teachers 
for the State’s common schools. But even before the coming 
of the war North Carolina’s first Normal College, through a 
disagreement between Randolph Macon College and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Conference of North Carolina, had become the 
official educational institution of the Conference of North Caro- 
lina. Since the year 1851, the Conference had endorsed the 
Normal College and allowed its ministers to accept free tuition 
there. In 1857 the Conference refused to consider the report 
from Randolph Macon College, and in 1858 appointed a com- 
mittee to apply to the next Legislature to change the name of 
the Normal College. In 1859 the name was changed to Trinity 
College. Thus was closed the first chapter in North Carolina’s 
public efforts at teacher training and the way made for the 
brilliant record of a new educational institution, Trinity 
College. 


* That Wiley was right in his analysis of this phase of the situation is strongly 
indicated by Benson in his ‘‘The Output of Professions Schools for Teachers.” 
Benson shows that actually the great majority of graduates of all the curricula in 
these institutions go into the better organized and better paying schools of the 
cities and towns, so much so that frequently they do not go into the particular type 
of teaching for which they had special preparation. 

It appears that the one sure way for securing well qualified teachers for rural 
and village schools in this country lies in the direction of making the working 
conditions, the salaries, and the professional inducements in these schools as 
desirable and attractive as in the schools in the cities and towns. 
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Early after the Civil War, even during Reconstruction days, 
the State Superintendents of Public Instruction in North Caro- 
lina took up actively the fight for adequate support to the 
schools and for securing the necessary teacher training facili- 
ties. That the sentiment for normal instruction was prevalent 
in the State at the time is suggested by the fact that the State 
Constitution adopted in 1868 contained the following provision, 
which was retained in the 1875 revision: 


“As soon as practicable after the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, the General Assembly shall establish, in connec- 
tion with the University, a Department of Agriculture, of 
Mechanics, of Mining and of Normal Instruction.” * 


In his 1869 report, Superintendent Ashley urged the immedi- 
ate establishment “of schools where teachers shall be trained at 
the public expense.” To this end he recommended establishing 
at the University a normal department and at some central and 
convenient point a State Normal School to which young women 
should be admitted.t He advanced several arguments in favor 
of these proposals :— 


1. A system of public instruction necessitates public 
teacher training institutions. 

2. Therefore the constitutional provision for a normal de- 
partment in the University is a wise enactment. 

3. The majority of the public school teachers of the future 
will be women: hence a State Normal School for their 
training should be established. 

4. The normal department and the normal school are 
needed as agencies for the training of teachers already 
in service. 

5. The experience of all countries and states that have 
given careful attention and support to public schools is 
in line with these recommendations. 

* Article IX, Section 16, North Carolina State Constitution, 1868. 


+ At this time the University of North Carolina was not a co-educational insti- 
tution. 
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It seems evident that but for the continued agitation of a 
few undaunted leaders the constitutional provision of 1868 
might have remained a dead letter for an indefinite time. Large 
sections of the 1873-1874 Report of State Superintendent Alex- 
ander McIver are given over to presenting arguments for the 
benefits of public schools and for the necessity of providing 
facilities for training teachers for effective work in these 
schools. He was very active in presenting these ideas in every 
possible way to the people of the State. On April 16, 1873, 
he caused to be issued a call for a State Convention of “The 
Friends of Education” for considering “such measures as they 
may deem advisable for the promotion of education in the 
State—the Convention to meet on July 9, 1875, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives.” 

The Convention when assembled ‘‘was composed of repre- 
sentative men of both great political parties, of all the leading 
religious denominations, and of the principal institutions of 
learning in the State.” 

Strong resolutions endorsing Public Free Schools were 
adopted by the Convention, with a call for a committee to be 
appointed to prepare an Address to the people of the State. 
Resolutions were passed urging the reopening of the Univer- 
sity. Compulsory Education was endorsed, as was the idea of 
a State Journal of Education. 

The Special Committee on Normal Schools reported “that 
in view of the low standard of scholarship in the public schools, 
the necessity of providing well qualified teachers, and of intro- 
ducing the most approved methods of instruction into the public 
schools, while the committee recognizes the financial difficulties 
which embarrass the subject, they earnestly recommend that 
this Convention memorialize the General Assembly of North 
Carolina, at its next session, to establish one or more normal 
schools at such town or city in the State as will subscribe the 
largest sum to aid in defraying the expenses of establishing 
and maintaining such school or schools; and that there shall 
be connected with such schools, primary and intermediate de- 
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partments, in which all the children of the vicinity shall be 
admitted and instructed free of charge.” 

The General Assembly of 1877 authorized the State Board 
of Education to establish a Normal School in connection with 
the University of North Carolina for the purpose of training 
the young white men of the State. The sum of $2,000 annually 
was appropriated for a two year period for its support. There 
were two plans proposed for carrying out the provisions of the 
act :— 


1. University Professor of Normal Teaching. 
2. A free summer school for teachers, at the University. 


The second plan met the approval of all parties concerned 
and of Doctor Sears, of the Peabody Foundation, who gave 
$500 from the Peabody Fund towards defraying the expenses 
of poor teachers. While the act indicated that the Normal 
Department was to be for “young white men,” the Board of 
Education opened the “sessions” to women, so that the Uni- 
versity Normal Department was co-educational from the first. 
The object of the Normal or Summer School was “to teach the 
latest and most improved methods of managing classes, arousing 
interest, imparting knowledge, and developing the minds of 
pupils, at the same time giving instruction in the subjects 
usually taught in the schools.” Special lectures were also pro- 
vided. The attendance for the first year—1877—was 128 men 
and 107 women, 117 of these being teachers of experience. 

Dr. Battle says that due to demands for summer Normal 
School advantages in the distant parts of the State, the $2,000 
appropriation was withdrawn from the University Normal 
School in 1885 and designated in equal parts to such points 
in the State as the Board of Education might select for summer 
school purposes. Accordingly the University Normal School 
was discontinued in 1884.* The Legislature at its 1881 session 
had appropriated an additional $2,000 for establishing four 


* A Professor of Pedagogy was appointed as a regular member of the University 
Faculty this same year. 
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other summer normals ‘“‘with a view to reach all sections of the 
State with normals as conveniently located as possible for the 
teachers in each section.” Thus for some years following 1884 
there were eight “Summer Normals” in North Carolina. 

In 1883 the North Carolina Teacher, a monthly magazine 
devoted to progressive education in North Carolina, made its 
initial appearance. The whole influence of this magazine was 
thrown into urging attendance of teachers on the “summer 
normals” of the State and on the county institutes. The editor 
argued strongly for trained teachers, though he implied that 
the then present system of teacher training was satisfactory. 

Evidently this feeling was not general among the teachers 
of the State. In 1886 the State Teachers’ Assembly, in session 
at Black Mountain, passed resolutions favoring the establish- 
ment of a “permanent Normal College for women and men pre- 
paring to teach.” The Assembly further appointed a com- 
mittee to memorialize the 1887 Legislature on the subject. This 
committee drew up a lengthy memorial which was signed by 
Edwin A. Alderman, 8S. M. Finger and Mary R. Goodloe and 
presented to the Joint Committee on Education by Charles D. 
McIver. 

The distinctive feature of the memorial was its very great 
emphasis on the duty of the State to provide for the higher 
education of women, especially as teachers and home makers. 
This idea came to be the passion of Dr. Mclver’s life. Happily 
he lived to see his dreams and hopes in process of realization. 
His was also the satisfaction of knowing that he had himself 
played no small part in that result. 

State Superintendent Finger in his biennial report issued in 
1886 stressed the need of the State for permanent normal schools 
for the preparation of competent teachers as one of the five 
most urgent current educational demands. In support of this 
proposal he set out at length the following main arguments: 


1. Knowledge of the science of education and of the art of 
teaching must supplement subject matter as a qualifica- 
tion for successful teaching. 
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2. The new methods in education are in many respects as 
superior to the old as the locomotive is to the stage- 
coach. 

3. Parents as well as teachers should understand the art 
of imparting information. 

4, Expert instruction on the subject can be given in a 
comparatively short time. 

5. The State University and all the colleges of the State 
should require for graduation some knowledge of the 
science, the art, and the history of education. 

6. If the foregoing propositions were generally accepted 
and acted on, teachers would soon be held in higher 
estimation. 

7. Regardless of the policy of colleges, the State specially 
needs a regular normal school for white teachers.* 

8. The professors in such an institution could hold county 
institutes for from two to three months per year. 

9. Such an institution should be open to both men and 
women, but is of primary importance for women. 

10. Since public schools are permanent State institutions, 
it is wise for them to give the best possible instruction. 
This is 1mpossible apart from permanent State Normal 
Schools and county institutes. 


In his 1887-1888 report the Superintendent called attention 
to the meager academic and professional qualifications of the 
public school teachers of North Carolina. He recommended 
abolishing the existing “summer normals” for white teachers* 
and the establishment in their stead of a permanent normal 
school for them,* together with a State-wide system of 
county institutes. This latter suggestion was in line with a 
part of Charles D. MclIver’s report as Superintendent of the 
Sparta State Normal School in 1887. 

The State Superintendent repeated substantially the same 
plea for a State Normal School for white teachers as in 1886. 


* There was already a State Normal School for colored teachers (at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina) and four summer normals for them, 
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He called special attention to the fact that the Teachers’ As- 
sembly had repeatedly urged the necessity of establishing such 
an institution. 

The General Assembly of 1889 failed to pass the act estab- 
lishing the proposed State Normal School. However, they ac- 
cepted Superintendent Finger’s other suggestion as to provision 
for teacher training; and pursuant to chapter 200, Laws of 
1889, the North Carolina State Board of Education appointed 
in 1889 two full-time Institute Conductors. The men selected 
were Professor Charles D. McIver and Professor Edwin A. 
Alderman. Through the assistance of the Peabody Fund the 
services of the following superintendents were secured for cer- 
tain summer months of the next five years: John J. Blair, 
Alexander Graham, E. L. Hughes, J. Y. Joyner, E. C. Moses, 
and M. C. 8S. Noble. 

Melver and Alderman worked out with State Superintendent 
Finger a “Comprehensive Outline for Institute Conductors” 
with five main headings as follows :— 


1. The improvement of teachers, mainly in methods. 

2. The improvement of schoolhouses and school equipment. 

3. Inspiring confidence in, and making friends for, public 
education. 

4. Securing the active help of influential citizens in all 
the neighborhoods. 

5. Inducing the people to add to their school fund by 
elther private or public subscriptions. 


This outline indicates that the work of the institute conduc- 
tors was to be very definitely of a pioneering and crusading 
nature. This observation gains force from the fact that there 
were then but few sources of information to which these men 
might turn. They were thrown primarily on their own initia- 
tive, both in the working out of ideas and in their presentation 
to the teachers and taxpayers of the State. Their problem was 
further complicated by the double demand they faced in having 
to deal with the teachers from a professional viewpoint and 
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with the taxpayers along more general lines of civic and edu- 
cational thinking. Their task was rendered the more difficult 
from a practical standpoint by the fact that each institute 
conducted usually lasted for only one week. Thus they were 
constantly facing new people, different working conditions, and 
highly changing social situations. Moreover, in view of their 
having to go from county to county once a week, the extremely 
limited railroad facilities and bad country roads placed a heavy 
physical tax on their strength and energy. In addition to this 
they were under the necessity of keeping records of their work 
in the several counties and making reports to the State Super- 
intendent, as well as arranging in advance for the institutes 
and securing the desired local publicity. However, to men as 
enthusiastic, hopeful and full of zeal as were McIver, Alder- 
man and their associates in the work, these exacting demands 
and vexing difficulties were as challenging responsibilities and 
inspiring opportunities. To both of these they measured up 
fully. 

During the first fifteen months of the institute work 135 
institutes were held. These institutes reached upwards of 6,000 
teachers and about 50,000 citizens. 

Mclver’s report to the Superintendent in June, 1890, de- 
scribed his institutes as lasting five days. The first four days 
he devoted to the professional work of the teacher, using such 
topics as methods of teaching the several branches of study in 
the public schools, the use of the texts on the State List, methods 
of studying, discipline, school organization, school law and 
special questions asked by the teachers. Friday, the fifth day, 
was in a special sense “People’s Day,” the school committeemen 
and the people generally being urged to attend. <A feature of 
the Friday program was a special address showing the neces- 
sity of provision for education by taxation and answering such 
objections to it as were commonly heard among the people. 

The second part of this report was given over to a discussion 
of the needs of the public school system in North Carolina and 
to recommendations for meeting these needs. McIver gave 
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more space to discussing his recommendation for a State Nor- 
mal Training School than to all his other recommendations 
combined. He developed in detail the following lines of thought 
in support of the recommendation :— | 


Al 
2. 


Good teachers make good schools. 

There are three essential qualifications requisite to good 
teaching: scholarship, desire to teach, and knowledge 
of how to teach. Special study to that end is the only 
means of securing the third qualification. 


. A normal and training school is for teachers what a 


medical college is for doctors. Both are human necessi- 
ties. 


. The State Superintendent and the Teachers’ Assembly 


for several years have been urging the establishment of 
a State Normal School. 


. Under present conditions in North Carolina a white 


girl, unless she have wealthy parents, has no chance to 
get even the scholarship requisite for teaching. Those 
girls who can afford to pay for their education do not, 
as a rule, intend to teach. 


. This set of facts explains why it is that two-thirds of 


the public school teachers in the State are men, whereas 
at least two-thirds should be women. 


. By the help of the State, philanthropy and the churches, 


a fair opportunity of getting an education is offered 
every white boy, negro boy and negro girl in North 
Carolina. 


. If the Training School be established for white girls 


it will deliver from ignorance and enslaving dependence 
thousands of white girls who will become the best teach- 
ers the State has ever had. 


Alderman, in his report to the Superintendent at the same 
time, discussed the educational needs of the State in much the 
same way as McIver. He stressed the idea that “a school sys- 
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tem is a growth, not a creation.” He showed that the only hope 
for growth commensurate with the needs in North Carolina 
lay, in the last analysis, in the provision of more funds for the 
public schools. He argued that the fact of existing poverty 
made better educational facilities the more imperative. He 
said, “We have brains, character, soil, climate, homogeneity. 
We lack skill. Training produces skill. . . . The Farmers’ 
Alliance see this. They ask for adequate schools. . . . A 
system of public schools necessitates a training school for 
teachers.” 

He added to MclIver’s plea for provision for the higher edu- 
cation of women the suggestion that present conditions were 
“simply an inherited wrong in our State life’ for which no 
just reason could be given. The State had drifted along un- 
mindful of its meaning. He added: “An untaught woman is 
the most sadly marred of God’s creatures. Women are not 
mere onlookers in life. They have a great part to play. They 
bear the children of the commonwealth and teach them the 
duties of life. This is serious work. The State that leaves it 
to untrained women robs itself of its highest possibilities.” 
Recounting the services and sacrifices of women in the founding 
of the State University and in its reopening after the Civil 
War, he sounded a fine note of chivalry by saying that it was 
now the men’s turn to provide facilities for the higher educa- 
tion of women by establishing a State Normal School open to 
them. 

In his 1889 and 1890 reports to the State Superintendent, 
Professor Noble* said that in his judgment the opposition to 
public schools among the farmers had been over estimated. He 
was of opinion that the educational revival then in progress in 
the State had been brought about chiefly through the work of 
the full time institute conductors. He saw great good coming 
through the institutes to the teachers in service. However, he 
felt the need for one or more State Normal Schools, and thought 


* Later Professor of Pedagogy in the University of North Carolina and more 
recently Dean of the School of Education in the same institution, 
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that the day was ‘‘not far distant when the people of the State 
will demand a State Training School for teachers.” 

Superintendent Finger in his 1889-1890 report renewed his 
recommendation for the establishment of a State Normal School. 
He urged the measure primarily on the ground that this was 
the State’s one best opportunity to provide for the higher edu- 
cation of women and thus equalize the educational opportuni- 
ties of the two sexes in the State. He was supported in this 
position by a committee from the Teachers’ Assembly. That 
organization had persistently sought to create public sentiment 
to this end since the Black Mountain session of 1886. 

The General Assembly of 1891 yielded to the cumulative 
efforts of these years and created the North Carolina State 
Normal and Industrial School.* Later the institution came to 
be known as the State Normal and Industrial College.t In 
1919 the name was changed to North Carolina College for 
Women.t 

From the date of its first opening§ the institution has offered 
varied curricula to meet the demands of North Carolina women 
for practical and professional education and training. During 
its first year the instructional work was projected under the 
following headings :— 


Collegiate and Normal Department. 
Domestic Science Department. 
Business Department. 

Special departments, including :— 


Vocal Music, Reading and Elocution, Physical Culture 
and Industrial Art. 


The courses as offered connected up with the prescribed course 
for the public schools of the State. This prescribed course as 
given in the report of the State Superintendent for the years 


* For women. 

+ In 1897. 

~ This was in line with MclIver’s plans for the institution. It had been con- 
ferring the Bachelor’s Degree since 1909. 

§ Greensboro, N. C., October 5, 1892. 
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1893-1894 covered eleven years. The enrollment for the first 
year was 223; for the second, 391. Sixty of the first year’s 
students enrolled in the fall of the third year. All sections of 
the State were represented. The curricula leading to gradu- 
ation were four years in length, though special certificates were 
issued upon completion of the sophomore year. Of the students 
of the first three years, 32 per cent defrayed their own ex- 
penses, 63 per cent could not have attended any other college, 
and 81 per cent had gotten their previous education mainly 
in the public schools.* Before following up this institution 
further or taking up later teacher training developments in the 
State, justice demands prominent mention for one agency of 
outstanding, positive importance in this educational campaign. 
That agency is the press of the State. 

State Superintendent Scarborough in the early eighties, in 
writing his final report on the summer normals that had been 
conducted under his supervision, said: “The thanks of this de- 
partment are due, and are hereby acknowledged, to the press 
of the State for the interest taken in these schools and the sub- 
stantial aid rendered in their organization.” 

Repeatedly the reports of the Institute Conductors related 
to the State Superintendent stories of how local newspapers in 
different counties, through their news and editorial columns, 
had contributed in large measure to the success of their insti- 
tutes. The following from Professor Alderman is typical: “I 
feel that the cause of popular education in North Carolina 
owes a debt of gratitude to the press of the State for its active 
zeal and intelligent codperation with the Institute Conductors 
in carrying to the thousands what otherwise could have reached 
only the few.” 

A few summaries and quotations from current newspapers 
of the time will serve to illustrate and give point to these expres- 
sions of praise. 


* Details given were summarized from President MclIver’s Report included in 
that of the State Superintendent for the biennum 1893-1894. It is to be added 
that these percentages held substantially true for the first 20 years of the life of 
the college. Some 90% of its graduates have taught in all grades of the State’s 
public schools. 
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The State Chronicle,* in its issue of February 3, 1887, car- 
ried a three-column front-page editorial calling attention to 
Superintendent Finger’s 1885-1886 report, more particularly 
to his recommendations and statement of the State’s educa- 
tional needs.f 

The News and Observert had an editorial in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1889, directing special attention to a communication 
received from Howard M. Finger, State Superintendent of Pub- 
le Instruction, with reference to a current bill providing for 
the establishment of a “North Carolina Teacher Training 
School.” In his closing sentence the editor commended Super- 
intendent Finger’s article to the members of the Assembly. 
Elsewhere on the editorial page the communication from the 
Superintendent was printed in full under the bold type head- 
ing “Major Finger’s Suggestion.”§ 

Under date of January 4, 1889, the State Chronicle gave a 
front-page column under “Editorial Topics” to the advocacy 
of better salaries for all teachers and of the success of attempts 
of the State Teachers’ Assembly to induce the Legislature to 
establish Normal Schools. 

On February 8, 1889, the same paper carried a two-column 
editorial urging the passage of the bill then before the Legisla- 
ture for the establishment of a State Teacher Training School. 
This editorial not only set out arguments favorable to the bill 
but suggested answers to objections that had been raised against 
it. The fact that the editor stressed the proposition that the 


* Published in Raleigh. 

7 cf. pp. 22-23. 

~ Published in Raleigh, J. I. McIver, Editor. 

§ Major Finger, in this article called attention to the support of the Bill by 
the Teachers Assembly of some 2,000 members representing all types of schools. 
He then gave such arguments as have already been quoted from him. 

{ The editor developed a new argument in saying that although since the Civil 
War increasing numbers of women in the State had a hard struggle to earn a 
living, and teaching offered them their best opportunity for earning and was the 
only profession open to them, yet they had little opportunity for the necessary 
preparation; and the State had made no provision to that end. The editor went 
on to show that while the State would not be required to levy an additional tax 
to support the Training School it would gain a building without expense and at 
the same time secure additional aid from the Peabody Fund. The building and 
hia for the institution were to be furnished by the town in which it was 
ocated. 
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passage of the bill would not involve the levy of an additional 
tax indicated that the question of financing the proposed insti- 
tution was one of the serious obstacles to be met. 

March 1, 1891, the Chronicle had a two-column editorial on 


Tur Work oF THE LEGISLATURE 


NuMBER Two 


The introductory paragraph stated the editor’s profound faith 
in the idea of a democratic system of public education from the 
first grade on up through the University “in the easy reach of 
every child in the State.” Then followed, under headings, a 
summary of the important educational legislation of the session 
of the General Assembly recently closed. The first heading 
included was “To Make the Public Schools Better.” The 
second heading was “To Give the Women a Chance.” ‘The 
closing paragraph ran as follows: “This is the record: and a 
bright and glorious one it is. The effects of this progressive 
legislation will be felt in the State even to the last day of its 
existence. Better citizens will be the result of the broadening 
and the deepening of the channels of education.” 

An editorial under the title, “Economy the Word,” originally 
published in the Raleigh Observer and copied on the editorial 
page of the Charlotte Democrat on February 8, 1889, throws 
considerable light on the finances of the State at the time. It 
affords a probable explanation as to why the Legislature did 
not then establish the State Teacher Training School. This 
editorial analyzed the condition of the State Treasury as indi- 
cating a clear deficit of several thousand dollars* for the en- 
suing two-year period. The analysis which, in addition to the 
expected deficit, showed other items of definite expense in un- 

* The Expense Budget to be provided (exclusive of Normal Schools) was 
Se Fie i Gaaeesth Peeecnieth co vemicnAa capenditnseoiciene amauta ee 


pathetically small. However, any items of problematic expense necessarily loomed 
up as correspondingly serious. 
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known amounts, served as the basis for the editor’s concluding 
paragraph, as follows :— 


“Let the Legislature therefore ‘go slow’ in making ex- 
penditures. Let it duly consider the impoverished condi- 
tion of the State, the burdens under which all classes in 
North Carolina are already staggering, the leanness of the 
public pocket-book and the serious outlook ahead, and it 
will do well.” 


Other papers in the State definitely endorsing the advance 
movements in education which came to climax in the establish- 
ment of the State Normal and Industrial School in 1891 were 
the Lenoir Topic* and the Tarboro Southerner.t 

There were yet other powerful influences at work in the State 
looking toward the establishment of a State Normal School at 
that time. 

Governor Fowle, in his message to the Legislature in 1891, 
urged such action as being imperatively necessary. 

Meanwhile the King’s Daughters petitioned the General As- 
sembly to establish an industrial school for girls. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, at its annual meeting in 1890 in 
Asheville, had passed resolutions endorsing State aid for the 
higher education of women. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund, addressed 
the General Assembly in 1891 urging the founding of a State 
Normal College. 

The special committee from the Teachers’ Assembly me- 
morializing the Legislature at that session suggested the estab- 
lishment of a “Normal College with Industrial Features.” 

On this basis the bill was finally drawn.t 


AR nab hie ee eel Beda dcaah 14, 1891. 

} January 14, 18 

NOTE: This ‘ae ae indicated in the preceding pages is not intended to be 
exhaustive but only representative. 

NOTE 2: The Press of the State has continued a positive force in promoting 
educational interests in the years following this particular phase of the North 
Carolina story. 

~ See p. 28. 
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Thus it is apparent from these different angles that while 
North Carolina’s first full time State Normal School under 
State control, and at State expense, came in answer to very 
real needs, it came when and as it did primarily through the 
joint efforts and urging of a few moulders of public opinion. 
These few leaders saw the educational needs of the day. Then 
through their work and urging they brought their vision home 
to the people from whose life it came. When this was accom- 
plished the rest was easy. The people demanded action. Pro- 
gressive results came as a result of their demand. Among these 
leaders there was one who saw the whole movement’s meaning 
more clearly than any one else—Charles D. Mclver. 

Even before the 1886 session of the State Teachers’ Assembly 
at Black Mountain* McIver had set his heart on two goals: 
the improvement of the public schools of North Carolina and 
the provision by the State of facilities for the higher education 
of women. He saw that the public school system was at the 
heart of the South’s problem, and that highly educated, spe- 
cially trained women as teachers were as the life blood of that 
system. He met his college mate and lifelong friend, Edwin 
A. Alderman, at the State University commencement in’ 1889 
and there laid plans with him for an intensive campaign for 
the realization of his dream—the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal School open to women. 

The story of those pioneering, crusading months following 
the appointment of McIver and Alderman as State Institute 
Conductors in 1889 has already been given a prominent place 
in this account.— The coming of the State Normal and Indus- 
trial School at Greensboro is to be explained primarily as the 
result of the educational campaign they developed and the gen- 
eral enthusiasm they stirred. Dr. Alderman,f{ in speaking of 
Mclver’s§ outstanding leadership in this great movement, said 

* See page 22. 

Por Prucdenueleher Univer otmieiniy 


§ McIver died suddenly, en route from Durham, N. C., to Greensboro, N. C., 
September 17, 1906, at the height of his usefulness and popularity. 
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of him, “It was his unique distinction to build outright a great 
institution. The State Normal and Industrial College, planted 
in the love and in the heart of the people, will grow forever in 
outward form, and richer in inward power; and as it grows the 
great tradition of his devotion will grow with it.f In Emerson’s 
fine phrase, this institution will be for all time the lengthened 
shadow of one man’s life.” { 

The New York Times, the Outlook, the Review of Reviews, 
the World’s Work and other publications of lke standing, 
speaking from their more detached and impersonal angles, agree 
substantially with Dr. Alderman’s estimate of McIver. The 
facts of the story as here presented tend to show that while 
much credit is due others of his day, and of earlier days, who 
sometimes independently and often jointly with him worked 
for the same great ends as he, the hardest work and the chief 
glory were his. Others labored and he entered into their labors. 


The year 1893 saw the end of the institute work on the basis 
inaugurated by Superintendent Finger. That same year aid 
was given to the Cullowhee High School in Western North 
Carolina for the support of a Normal Department “to fit and 
train young men and young women for the position of teachers 
in the public schools of the State.” * The law establishing this 
department gave the school the right to grant to its normal 
graduates certificates “entitling the holder to teach in any of 
the schools of the State, subject to the general school laws of 
the State” and good for three years. 

This normal department within its first ten years furnished 
to several western counties of the State some 250 teachers. The 
principal in his 1900 report to State Superintendent Mebane 
said that the demand for their graduates was far greater than 
the supply. 


+ McIver was made President of the institution when it was established. He 
continued in that capacity until his untimely death. 

~ From Memorial Address delivered before the N. KE. A. in 1906. 

* This is strikingly like the normal departments attached to the academies in 
New York State in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
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State Superintendent Joyner included in his 1902 report the 
findings and recommendations of a special committee which 
had visited the State institutions in 1901. Among other things 
this committee had recommended that more funds be invested 
in the normal department of Cullowhee High School and that 
additional State Normal Schools be established. They pointed 
out that the State’s then present teacher training facilities could 
not meet the need or the demand for well qualified teachers. 
In line with their recommendation the Legislature of 1903 
passed an act to establish for the counties of Alleghany, Ashe, 
Watauga, Mitchell, Yancey, Caldwell and Wilkes a school for 
the training of public school teachers. This school was estab- 
lished by State appropriation in connection with a private 
school at Boone, North Carolina, and became known as the 
Appalachian Training School. 

In the course of a few years these two schools at Cullowhee 
and Boone developed curricula two years in advance of high 
school graduation for their highest diploma and certificate. As 
a part of the State’s enlarged teacher training program, they 
were taken over completely in the year 1921 by the State De- 
partment of Education as Junior Normal Schools for the 
preparation of elementary teachers.* This change was in line 
with the State’s certification standards and salary schedule as 
worked out under the leadership of State Superintendent E. C. 
Brooks. 

Should present tendencies in the State hold for the coming 
few years, it is only a question of time, as the equipment and 
teaching force of those schools will justify, until they become 
degree-granting institutions on a four-year college basis. This 
development is to be expected in view of the State’s certificate 
requirements calling for college graduation or its equivalent 

* The preamble of the Act which placed these schools under the control of the 
State Board of Education recited the acute shortage of trained teachers for the 
State’s public schools. It pointed out that many schools the previous year had 
remained closed through inability to secure teachers of any kind, whereas 25% of 
those employed were below the lowest certification standard set by any State. It 
gave this situation together with the inadequate teacher training facilities of the 


State as the basis of demands for enlarging and expanding the smaller normal 
schools already established. 
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as the basis of issuing the highest certificate granted to ele- 
mentary teachers. Already this step has been taken in what was 
previously a Junior State Normal School in the eastern part 
of North Carolina. The story of that school’s establishment 
and growth is the next part of the present account. 


A bill was introduced in the Legislature of 1905 for the 
establishment of an Eastern Carolina Teachers’ Training 
School. It failed of passage. However, a similar bill was 
enacted in 1907. The arguments brought to bear favoring this 
measure were along the line that with the University Depart- 
ment of Education at Chapel Hill in the west or near the cen- 
tral part of the State, the State Normal and Industrial College 
in the western part, and the other two public Normal Schools 
in mountain counties, the eastern part of the State was not 
securing its due advantage of the State’s teacher training facili- 
ties. The point was made that: these institutions were estab- 
lished and maintained at State expense, and therefore the 
eastern counties were being discriminated against under the 
then existing conditions. The situation was such that the de- 
mands of these eastern counties could not be denied. 

The act establishing this institution called for it to be located 
in that city or town in Eastern North Carolina which made 
to the board the “most satisfactory offer.” Upon Pitt County 
and the town of Greenville offering jointly the sum of $100,000, 
the board voted to locate it in Greenville, North Carolina. 
Ground was broken for the first building in 1908 and the insti- 
tution opened for students in 1909. It started in as a two-year 
Junior Normal School. Shortly thereafter a third year was 
added to the curriculum. Differentiated curricula were offered 
from the first for high school, primary and grade teachers. 

The recent change in the State’s certification laws, requiring 
college graduation or its equivalent, with minimum professional 
requirements, for the highest or “A Grade” certificate, Primary, 
Grammar Grade, High School or Special, served to hasten the 
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already evident tendency for the school to pass to the four-year 
college basis. This is clear from the following quotation from a 
letter from the president under date of February 7, 1922 :— 


“T cannot answer the paragraph of your letter as to why the 
‘Practices in Administration of Normal Schools’ vary so widely 
in different parts of the country. As I see it, it is necessary for 
the Normal Schools to adjust their curricula to meet the re- 
quirements of the State Department of Education with refer- 
ence to the certification of teachers. This, it seems to me, 
would explain in part at least why there is such a great variety 
of method in administration of Normal School curricula... . 

“The reason for changing from a two-year Normal School 
to a four-year Teachers College is that the State Board of Edu- 
cation now offers the highest certificates for completion of four 
years of training beyond a standard high school. This regula- 
tion on the part of the State Board of Education automatically 
requires our board to put in the Teachers’ College Course; 
otherwise our institution could not fully train teachers to meet 
the requirements of the State Board of Education, and the 
State did not have any other institution devoting all its energy 
to the one purpose of training teachers. This in just a few 
words is the outline of the reason given for changing from a 
two-year Normal School to a four-year Teachers’ College.” 
This Normal School is now known as the East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ College.* 


From the foregoing account it is apparent that while the 
growth of the public school system in the State has made the 
Normal School idea an integral part of that system from an 
early date, this has been the case primarily through the per- 
sistent efforts of a few leaders who gave great impetus to the 
movement at a time when it would otherwise have had but slow 
development, if indeed it had gotten any start whatever. If this 


* It graduated two young women with the A.B. degree at the end of its 1922 
Summer Session. 
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is true of the general idea, it is doubly so of the particular lines 
the development has taken. 

McCorckle was the early pioneer in 1785. Craven was the 
first agitator and organizer. He had secured State aid for 
his Normal College even before the Civil War, with full recog- 
nition for the degrees it granted. Wiley saw that some plan 
must be devised for bringing the advantages within the reach 
of all the teachers. Before Craven and Wiley, Caldwell as 
President of the State University had insisted that the prin- 
ciple was sound and should be made to operate to the equal 
advantage of young women and young men. At an early date 
the University provided “normal training” which has developed 
into its present vigorous school of education. From that time 
forward professional teacher training work has played an im- 
portant part in the life of that institution. All the leaders after 
Wiley stressed especially the idea of providing, in connection 
with separate normal schools, facilities for the higher educa- 
tion of women. This sentiment came to a climax under the 
leadership of McIver and the group of young men associated 
with him in the institute work of the eighties. It found perma- 
nent expression in the State Normal and Industrial College 
under his direction. Thus, from an early date in North Caro- 
lina, the conception that normal school training is a phase of 
higher education claiming an organic place in the State’s edu- 
cational policy has been developing and gaining favor. The 
State’s present facilities for the professional preparation of 
teachers are but an expression of these ideas in adjustment with 
current economic, social and educational conditions and de- 
mands. 
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